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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

MEMOIR OF THE LATE JOHN WATSON, OF 

CANADA WEST. 
(Continued from page 67.) 

In Cerestown there were not many families; 
and though some of them were of the Society 
of Friends, I had never read of nor known 
their principles ; but, as I was now desirous of 
becoming acquainted with them, I mingled 
with those making that profession. And here 
it pleased the Heavenly Father so to open my 
eyes, that I found that which I had been look- 
ing for abroad was to be found at home. I 
read Penn’s No Cross No Crown, and Phipp 
on the State of Man. ‘The scales fell from my 
eyes, and I found a Christ revealed in me the 
only hope of Glory. I now recognized that the 
Lord had been with me and [ knew it not. I 
felt the love of God shed abroad and extended 
to me a poor creature, but the vastness of the 
work before me appeared to be great indeed. 
Isaw I had much to unlearn before I could 
commence learning to profit in this, to me, new 
school. Greatly did I desire that I might 
obtain the righteousness of that kingdom of 
which dear Mary Witchell spake. 1 found I 
must know virtue to supplant vice, that the 
remainder of that which produced condemna- 
tion or wrath in myself I might be restrained. 
Toften made covenants too much in my own 
itrength ; these seemed written on sand, and 
often I had to lament my weakness in bitterness 
of spirit. Still I felt the redeeming hand, the 
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restraining power of the Most High to be near 
at times. I said in mine heart, “ Thy spirit is 
good, lead me into the land of uprightness.” A 
departure from the leadings and guidance of 
this spirit is the source of all the errors, schisms, 
parties and sects there are in the world, too 
many being found teaching for doctrine the 
commandments ofmen. I have long been per- 
suaded that differences in opinion do not hinder 
the operations of Divine Grace ; that God is no 
respecter of persons. They that fear Him, and 
are by the assistance of His Holy Spirit led into 
the land of uprightness, will be accepted of Him, 
and this fear, a true Christian’s fear, is that 
which love and gratitude inspire. 

Having received an invitation from a young 
friend living at Cerestown, who was about to be 
married to a member of the same Society at 
Muncy, to accompany him, I accepted it, and 
was permitted to sit in the Monthly Meeting 
with them. On account of the distance which 
they came, Friends allowed them to proceed 
differently from their usual way. This intro- 
duced me into an acquaintance with an inter- 
esting and exemplary family, with whom at a 
subsequent period 1 made some stay. The 
mother of this family in a particular manner 
reminded me of that pattern of perfection des- 
cribed by Milton, “Grace was in all her steps, 
in all her gestures, digaity and love.” Here 
I saw the principls of Friends exemplified in 
practice, which helped to strengthen my con- 
victions. After becoming an inmate fora while 
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of this interesting family, I requested to be- 
come a member of the Society of Friends [ 
thought their watchful care might help and 
preserve me, for [ yet found the root of evil 
was not sufficiently subdued. My request was 
in much sincerity. Friends appointed a com- 
mittee to visit me. I could say but little to 
them. One of the Friends, knowing I received 
very frequently letters from female friends, 
thought marriage was my object, which I could 
truly say was not ; but as I was precluded from 
giving much of my experience, they were not 
hasty in receiving me into membership. 

I think the report of the committee was that 
under all circumstances they thought it would 
be best to receive me. Sometime after I had 
been received, while still living at Muncy, I 
went to Williamsport and got into company 
with some young acquaintances there, and a 
dance being proposed, instead of leaving them, 
I concluded to stay awhile, but not to partake 
of the amusement; but, in an unguarded moment, 
a dance having been propused, to which they 
were not accustomed, and I, having been 
taught bya professed teacher of dancing in 
England, thought I could show them the way. 
I got up, and was about giving them the figure, 
when I was struck with a remorse that went to 
my soul. I appeared like a fool, and left the 


company. The anguish of mind felt by me for 
this early departure, no language can portray. 
This circumstance occurred at a private house ; 
and I went from there to the bank of the Sus- 


quehanna river, where I walked up and down 
under strong temptation, and from thence 


went to a tavern, where I found myself in the_ 


morning in bed, not knowing how I came 
there. 

I then set out to return to Muncy. About 
half way there, while going down hill driving 
pretty fast, the wheel struck a stub or stone 
and upset the chaise; not being hurt, I lifted up 
the chaise, got in and drove on. The shock of 
upsetting roused my mind, and I was impressed 
with a sense of my deviation, and sought and 
obtained forgiveness from my Heavenly Father. 
I reached my destination in safety; said nothing 
of the circumstance to any at that time, and to 
but few since; but I have always considered it 
an eventful occurrence in wy life, and as such, 
thus record it. This miss, though unknown 
to Friends, incited me to increasing watchful- 
ness and to seek more earnestly for Divine 
preservation. 

Soon after the occurrence just related, I felt 
my mind drawu to seek a companion, and I 
carnestly sought for right direction in this im- 
portant concern; and a helpmeet indeed was 
one me. I was married, according to the or- 

er of Friends, at Fishing Creek, to Ann Eves, 
daughter of John and Edith Eves, on the 25th 
day of Ninth month, 1806. She was one of 3 
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family of fifteen children, all of whom have now 
gone to their final rest. 

Soon after our marriage we removed to Ceres- 
town, and with a partner who came over the sea 
with me, I commenced building asaw-wmill on a 
heavy stream, the first one built in that section, 
with the intention of conveying lumber toa 
distant market. Most of the mill irons had te 
be obtained at Williamsport, and labor and 
provisions being very high, the expense of oar 
undertaking was very great. The first dam, a, 
very expensive one, was carried off by a freshet ; 
the last one, I often thought, was remarkably 
preserved. We succeeded at length in doing 
a great business. But not having received 
much remuneration from my partner for my 
abor, I obtained a settlement with him, and 
teok the whole of the business on myself; and 
after haviog sawed much lumber, and getting 
it nearly ready to raft, it was all, with the house 
for sawyers, stabling and other property, con- 
sumed by fire. But without asking or receiving 
any aid, [ set about rebuilding the same ; and 
while progressing in the work, was fully 
brought to the conclusion that I was notin the 
right place, because I found the lumbering and 
rafting business not adapted to the needs of my 
oft deeply-exercised miod, and at length gave 
upall my concerns ia this settlement, and sold my 
interest in the saw-mill and other property for 
lumber, to be delivered to me at certain seasons. 
I then removed to Fishing Creek, where my 
wife’s mother and friends resided. I believe [ 
was right in thus moving, but I realized that if 
I could take the wings of the morning and fly 
to the uttermost parts of the earth, the Divine 
hand could there find me, and I have found 
that He had a furnace in every place. Then, 
and many times since, I knew the rod and who 
appointed it, and at times could acknowledge, 
‘‘The Lord kooweth the way that I take, and 
when He hath tried me I shall come forth like 
gold.” And if [ had always hearkened to and 
obeyed the Divine counsel, the gold would not 
have become so much dimmed or the fine gold 
changed. If faithfulness had kept pace with 
knowledge, my usefulness in the Church Militant, 
would have been much more enlarged than it 
yet has been. Now in these days last referred 
to, being much reduced in outward circum- 
stances, with an increasing family to support. 
my soul was humbled. I looked to my Heavenly 
Father, and said, do with me what thou pleasest. 
Iam the clay; Thou, O Lord, art the potter; 
make of me what thou wilt. I felt that I was 
passing through the ministration of death and 
condemnation, and that there was no other way 
but to abide therein the Lord’s time. I saw 
the glory of it, and said, Let not thine eye 
pity nor thy hand spare till judgment is brought 
forth unto victory; “for if the ministration 0 
condemnation be glory, much more doth the 
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mivistration of righteousness exceed in glory.” ; what they are capable, throw them overboard ! 


I bore the yoke and kept silence, for I hzd no 
liberty to open my mouth to any. My distress 
was so great, it seemed at times as if I could 
wish the mountains and the hills to cover me. 

In these days of humiliation, it was given me 
tosee that if I was faithful | should have to 
declare of the Lord’s dealings with me and of 
His goodness to the children of men. The 
sense Of my uncleanness and unfitness bore 
heavily upon me, but it pleased Infinite Good- 
ness to sound in my ear, “ What God hath| 
cleansed, or is cleansing, call not thou common | 
or unclean ;” and I then said in wy beart I 
would yield to the impressions of duty; but 
often when a word or two came for me to ex-| 
press in the assemblies of the people, I held 
back, and then sorrow and distress would cover 
my mind. At length I yielded to an intima- 
tion of duty, and broke the silence of a meeting | 
in a few words, in a call to “Awaken unto! 
righteousness and sin not, for some have not | 
the knowledge of God. I speak this to your 
shame : too many have not that knowledge that 
enables them to bring forth the fruits of| 
righteousness.” Friends felt much sympathy ' 
with me, solemnity covered the meeting, and I, 
returned home in peace. 

(To be continued.) 
CONTENTMENT. 

There are a hundred successful men where 
there is one contented man. I can find a score 
of handsome faces where I can find one happy 
face—happy in all weathers, and radiant with 
the sunshine of the heart. I can even find a 
score of working, zealous Christians where I 


can encounter a single Christian whe, under the | 


o’erbrooding love of God, sits as a robin does 
on its bough, singing and swinging, without 
one trouble in its heart, or one discord in its 
minstrelsy. A downright contented Christian 
is rare, and all the more attractive for his rarity. 
What did Paul mean when he said, “I have 
learned in whatsoever state I am, therewith to 
be content? He meant that he was perfectly 
willing to be just where God placed him, and 
to do just what God told him, and tosuffer just 
what God laid on him, and to work out, through 
manifold pains and persecutions, his mighty 
mission to his race. He knew how to be abased 
and how to abound—how to be full and how to 
be hungry. He was not content without work, 
but content in his work. 





Would you wish to live without a trial ? Then 
you would wish to die but half a man.—With- 
out trial you cannot guess at your own strength. 
Men do not learn toswim ona table; they must 
go into deep water, and buffet the surges. If 
you wish to understand their true character— 
if you would know their whole strength—of 


Over with them and if they are worth saving, 
they will swim asbore of themselves. 
te 


From Meditations on Death and Eternity. 
THE WORLD A MIRROR OF ETERNITY. 


How gloriously does not the God, who beams 
upon us from the Heavenly revelations of Jesus, 
harmonize with the wonderful God who majes- 
tically reveals Himself to me and to all nations, 
at all periods of time, in the varying beauty and 
grandeur of nature! Mysterious and grand He 
appears in His action on the world of spirits. 
Mysterious and grand in the order of the myriads 
of flaming worlds, which move in their eternally 
prescribed orbits, without ever diverging from 
their paths or coming into collision. Mercifully 
He reigns in the realm of immortal spirits, 
where His call to happiness penetrates all be- 
ings, and His justice rules; mercifully in the 
sublunary world, where His love is extended 
even to the lowliest creature. 

The longer I consider and weigh the reve- 
lations of the Eternal Son, the longer I dwell 
upon the spectacle of the infinite creation, the 
more conscious | become of the proximity of 
God, the more vividly I feel this is not mere 
mechanical activity. In all the-forms of this 
sublunary world, through all the play of the 
hidden spiritual forces, there is revealed a 
Will full of Almighty Power, an Almighty 
Power full of Wisdom, a Wisdom full of Holi- 
ness, full of Love—and this is God! But the 
nature of God I cannot fathom. A God whose 
nature I could fathom would not be God, for 
even the nature of my own soul is a dark riddle 
tome. Seek not to know wherein consists the 
essence of the Highest Being; for the essence 
of even the meanest creature that He has made 
is an insoluble mystery to thee. Audacious 
mortal, the longer thou gazest at the dazzling 
brightness of the sun, the more it blinds thee! 

Our knowledge here on earth is but partial, 
said St. Paul, the wise Disciple of Jesus ; “ now 
we see through a glass, darkly, but then we see 
face to face; now I know in part, but then I 
shall know even as I also am known. And 
now abideth faith, hope, charity, these three ; 
but the greatest of these is charity.” (1 Cor. 
xiii. 12, 13.) 

Yea, this world, which is for a short time 
assigned to us asa habitation, is to me asa 
darkened mirror of eternity. Isee herein part 
that which I shall one day behold with delight 
in its wonderful totality. What I hope here, 
will there be fulfilled; and that which is here 
but an obscure foreshadowing, will there sur- 
rouod me as a bright reality. And the God of 
Life, whose glory I behold here only in reflec- 
tion, will be revealed te me in full effulgence, 
when my immortal spirit shall be immersed in 
Him and in His bliss. 
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The world is to me a darkened mirror of 
eternity. That which I experience in detached 
fragments in this life, betrays to me what I 
shall one day experience in a more perfect life. 
For in the Divine creation all is unbroken 
unity ; all things are connected; there is no 
interruption of continuity. In the chain of the 
infinite universe there are no missing links. 
The here and the hereafter, life and eternity, 
are but ONE, form but ONE WHOLE, without in- 
terruption. Were my eyesight sufficiently 
strong, I should discover in the minute seed, 
which a single blade of grass suffices to conceal, 
the gigantic tree which at the end of a hun- 
dred years will overshadow a whole valley. In 
everything there is progress, development. 
God has diffused throughout the wide uni- 
verse a vital force, a secret power of animation. 
This all-animating power manifests itself on 
every side, yet how rarely do we notice it! 
All things are imbued with it, and it is con- 
stantly renovating the form of whatever is un- 
dergoing dissolution, It acts with wonderful 
energy in the innermost germ of every seed, 
draws nourishment from all the elements, at- 
tracts towards itself the crumbling dust of ages, 
spreads fresh life through it, and produces a new 
plant, whose beauty charms us in spring, whose 
radiant colors dazzle our eyes, whose fragrance 
delights us, or whose fruits afford us delicious 
nourishment. 
This vital force resides in every part of ani- 
ma} nature, so that the part is hardly separated 


from the whole, before, in the midst of decay, 
new life begins to develop itself. 
Thus our earthly body likewise is imbued 


with this vital force. In every minute part of 
our bodies, also, the wonderful power diffused 
throughout the universe is at work. It is placed 
at the service of our spirit as long as the latter 
dwells in the body. For the benefit of the 
spirit it animates the delicate nerve tissues, and 
causes the blood to flow through the labyrin- 
thine passages of the arteries and veins; for 
the benefit of the spirit it draws nourishment 
from the elements, brightens the eye, sucks 
in the fragrant breath of flowers, and carries 
the tones of the outer world into the innermost 
recesses of the soul. 

When, however, that which is immortal 
within us outstrips the earthly coil; when the 
thinking, freely willing, sp:ntaneous power 
within us, which is subject to special laws of 
its own, and which we call our spirit, ourreal self, 
takes leave of the body, then the vital power 
ceases to perform its junctions, dnd the body 
perishes. 

But, in the same manner as these forces and 
life-impulses always find new materials which 
they work into new forms, so also the noblest ot 
all forces, the immortal spirit, called to freedom, 
to bliss, and to eternal endurance, doth clothe 
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itself in a new vesture. It neither sleeps nor 
dies when its first body passes away ; and it 
will not fail to find a new veil in which to shroud 
itself, when called, perhaps, to act more glo- 
riously, more perfectly, in the sphere of eternal 
existence. It must be so,—for naught perishes. 
What is death? Nothing more than transfor. 
mation. The dead flower is transformed into 
dust, which in time becomes parts of other 
flowers. And in like manner as the blind life- 
force, acting according to the eternal laws of 
God, continues without ceasing, so also the free 
spirit of man, when relieved from its earthly 
coil. Thus this world is to us a darkened mir- 
ror of eternity. ; 

What eye can measure the boundless uni- 
verse of God? The strongest telescope of the 
astronomer fails to discover its limits. Beyond 
all the stars or worlds which we discern through 
his instrument, we behold the faint gleams of 
the pale light of still more distant and unknown 
realms of space, which may be the reflection of 
still remoter stars, located in parts of the in- 
finite universe which will ever remain hidden 
to man. 

The wonderful ‘rapidity with which light 
travels has been calculated; the relative dis- 
tances have been measured between the sun 
and the planets that revolve round him, and 
which borrow their light from him; but to 
express the relative distances of the greater 
number of stellar systems, words and numbers 
fail us. Stars which we see glimmering in the 
heavens because their light is still-travelling 
towards us through immeasurable space, may 
have been long extinguished. New suns may 
have come into existence at inexpressible dis- 
tances from us, which we do not see, because 
the light from them has not reached our eye. 
So immense is the universe!—Nay, not the 
universe, but merely the small part of it which 
we can discover from our earth ; and this small 
part, according to the suppositions of the most 
distinguished astronomers, is far from the glo- 
rious centre round which the worlds revolve. 
The earth, the sun, the myriad stars, float in 
the great ocean of space, and revolve round a 
greater sun which, however, remains hidden 
from our mortal ken. Each hour the globe we 
inhabit moves fifteen thousand miles, and each 
day three hundred and fifty-five thousand miles, 
onward in space. Hourly and daily the sun, 
with the eleven planets, (worlds like our own,) 
and eighteen moons (all of which cannot be 
seen with the naked eye) belonging to his sys- 
tem, in like manner move along with inconceiv- 
able rapidity, without our being able to perceive 
it. So immeasurable are the distances that 
separate these worlds belonging to one and the 
same system, that even after a century’s ob- 
servation, we are hardly able to discern their 
motion round another—to us unknown—sun. 
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And these numberless spheres, almost all of 
which are of infinitely greater magnitude than 
the globe we inhabit, are intimately connected 
with each other, in spite of the enormous dis- 
tances that separate them. Similar to each 
other in form, they mutually dispense to each 
other the light which they irradiate, and which is 
perhaps the same as that which flashes from 
the thunder cloud, and which beams so 
brightly in the Aurora Borealis. 

Ah! what is the finest masterpiece from the 
hand of the first human artist “compared with 
the great, the wonderful, the boundless universe 
whereon God is enthroned! And all these 
worlds form a unity—are the intimately con- 
nected, closely related parts of a continuous 
whole! From immeasurable distances the one 
acts upon the other. The moon moves our seas 
to ebb and flood, and influences the weather on 
our globe; and in like manner our earth is 
influenced by the sun, which holds in depen- 
dence upon itself, all the spheres floating in 
space at distances of hundreds of millions of 
miles from it. In virtue of the as yet undis- 
covered, and probably ever to us undiscover- 
able, matter that connects the countless worlds, 
theyeare constantly influencing each other. 
Thus all form but one whole; all are connected 
by the Almighty Hand of Divine Majesty! 
And thus this world, little as I know of it, is 
to me as a darkened mirror of eternity. In 
this boundless ocean of the universe, wherein 
nothing is ever annihilated, I alsodwell. Like 
all that belongs to it, I can never cease to exis 
init. Ialsoam an inhabitant of the Divine 
edifice, and the All-Holy One, on whose breath 
hang myriads of suns, 1 may call Father! My 
Father! Here, as there, I am within the 
bounds of eternity! There is no difference, 
for all is one! The hours, the years which 
pass over my head on this earth, are parts of 
eternity, drops in its ocean in no way separate 
from it! 

(To be continued.) 





Errects oF IMpATIENCE.—Nothing wore in- 
capacitates a man for the lead than impatience. 
No constitutionally impatient man, who has in- 
dulged his tendency, ever gets to the bottom of 
things, or knows with any nicety the standing, 
disposition and circumstances of the people he 
is thrown, or has thrown himself amongst. 
Certain salient points he is possessed of, but 
not what reconciles and accounts for them. 
Something in him—an obtrusive self, or a train 
of thought, or liking and antipathies—will al- 
Ways come between him and an impartial judg- 
ment. Neither does he win confidence, for he 
checks the coy, uncertain advances which are 
the precursors of it. We doubt if a thoroughly 
impatient man can read the heart or be a fair 
critic, or understand the rights of any knotty 


question, or make himself master of any difficult 
situation. The power of waiting, deliberating, 
hanging in suspense, is necessary for all these 
—the power of staving off for considerable pe- 
riods of time merely personal learnings. 





THE PRISONER. 
“My word shall not return unto me void.” 


Obedience to the Divine Light in the soul is 
our only safety. This is the distinguishing 
idea of our holy religion. In human weakness 
we may be overwhelmed with doubts if we will 
not lean trustfully upon the bosom of Him 
who is Infinite in wisdom and love. If we will 
hear and obey, the cloud will be lifted by the 
sun, and we shall learn lessons of, instruction, 
often of solemn import to ourselves and others. 
A year ago when visiting prisons, on one occa- 
sion, while standing in one of the corridors where 
the silent or solitary system obtains, two hun- 
dred iron doors stood ajar, but so arranged that 
I could not see the human faces incarcerated 
behind them. After uttering a brief exhorta- 
tion which they could distinctly hear, I felt op- 
pressed with a sense of discouragement, fearing 
that I had not been sufficiently baptized into 
the condition of the criminals to say any thing 
that would do them good. Such was my de- 
pression on the subject that my spirit sank 
within me. I stood silent for a few minutes, 
when I was touched by an influence which said, 
“ Go to the cell door nearest thee!” The im- 
pression was so imperative and the influence 
so powerful upon my prostrated spirit, that [ 
did as I was commanded. 

As I came in front of the iron bars, I saw a 
young man of a fine intellectual countenance. 
He was in tears; and, thrusting his hand between 
the grating, grasped my hand and said, “ May 
God bless you!—you don’t know how much 
good you have done me. How I wish Friends 
would come oftener to see us.” This poor 
misguided man in turn became a minister to me; 
and there, in that solitary home of erring human 
beings, I learned a lesson not soon if ever to 
be forgotten. 

Divine impressions are from the Author of 
all our sure mercies. Let us be passive to their 
influence, and in humble trustfulness obey the 
Heavenly Leader. We shall often find our 
false wisdom abased and the word of Life to 
reign triumphantly tothe humbling and con- 
triting of our souls. 

I see by the Register of “ Friends in the 
Ministry,” that some of them are engaging in 
visits of gospel love to thuse in prisod. May 
they keep near the guide, and trust in Him who 
hath said my word shall not return unto me 
void, but shall accomplish the thing whereunto 
I send it. JosepH A. DUGDALE. 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, 34 mo. 20th, 1866. 
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EXTRACT FROM “THE SYMPATHY OF CHRIST.’’' 
BY F. W. ROBERTSON. 

Till we have reflected on it, we are scarcely 
aware how much the sum of human happiness 
in the world is indebted to this one feeling— 
sympathy. We get cheerfulness and vigor, we 
scarcely know how or when, from mere asso- 
ciation with our fellow-men ; and from the looks 
reflected on us of gladness and employment we 
catch inspiration and power to go on from human 
presence and cheerful looks. The workman 
works with added energy from having others by. 
The full family circle has a strength and life 
peculiarly its own. The substantial good and 
the effectual relief which men. extend to one 
another is trifling. It is not by these, but by 
somethingwar less costly, that the work is done. 
God has insured it by a much more simple ma- 
chinery. He has given to the weakest and 
the poorest power to contribute largely to the 
common stock of gladness. The child’s smile 
and laugh are mighty powers in this world. 
When bereavement has left you desolate, what 
substantial benefit ie there which makes con- 
dolence acceptable? It cannot replace the loved 
ones you have lost. It can bestow upon you 
nothing permament. But a warm hand has 
touched you, and its thrill told you that there 
was a living response there to your emotion. 
One look, one human sigh, has done more for 
you than the costliest present could convey. 

And it is for want of remarking this that the 
effect of public charity falls often so far short 
of the expectations of those who give. The 
springs of men’s generosity are dried up by 
hearing of the repining, and the envy, and the 
discontent, which have been sown by the gen- 
eral collection and the provision establishment, 
among cottages where all was harmony before. 
The famine and the pestilence are met by 
abundant liberality, and the apparent return 
for this is riot and sedition. But the secret 
lies all in this. It is not in channels such as 
these that the heart’s gratitude can flow. Love 
is not bought by money, but by love. There 
has been all the machinery of a public distri- 
bution, but there has been no individual, personal 
interest. : 

The rich man who goes to his poor brother’s 
cottage, and without affectation of humility, 
naturally and with the respect which man owes 
to man, enters into his circumstances, inquiring 
about his distresses, and hears his homely tale, 


has done more to establish an interchange of 


kindly feeling than he could have secured by 
the costliest preseut, by itself. Public donations 
have their value and their uses. Poor-laws 
keep human beings from starvation ; but in the 
point of eliciting gratitude all these fail. Man 
has not been brought into contact close enough 
with man for this. They do not work by sym- 
pathy. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
“‘ THE DUHOBORTSI.” 
(Continued from page 72.) 

A conversation between the rector of the 


Nevskoy Seminary of St. Petersburg, Archi- 
mandrile, and three of the sect called Ducho- 
bortsi, Michael Stchireff, Anikie, and Timothy 
Suhareiff, in May, 1792. 


Archimandrile. By what means are you 


come into this state that people confine you ag 
men dangerous to society ? 


Duchobortsi. By the malice of our persecu- 


tors. 


A. What is the cause of their persecuting 


you. 


D. Because it is said that all who will live 


godly in Christ Jesus shall suffer persecution. 


A. Whom do you call your persecutors ? 
D. Those who threw us into prison, and 


bound us with fetters. 


A. How dare you in this way speak evil of 


the established government, founded and acting 
on principles of Christian piety, which deprives 
none of their liberty, except such as are dis- 
turbers of the public peace and prosperity. 


D. There is no higher governor thaw God, 


who rules over the hearts of kings and men; 
but God does not bind in fetters, neither does 
he command those to be persecuted who will 
not give His glory to another, and who live in 
peace, and in perfect love and mutual service 
to each other. 


A. What does that signify, “‘ Who will not 


give His glory untoanother.” To whom other? 


D. Read the second commandment, and you 


will know? 


A. I perceive then that you mean to throw 


censure on those who bow before the images of 
the Saviour and of His holy ones? 


D. He has placed His image in our souls. 
Again, it is said that those who worship Him, 
must worship Him in spirit and in truth. 

A. From this it is evident that you have 
brought yourself into your present condition by 
falling into error, by misunderstanding the 
nature of piety, and entertaining opinions hurt- 
ful to the common faith and to your country. 

D. Itis not true. 

A. How, then? Do you not err, when you 
think that there are “ powers that be” which 
exist in opposition to the will of God, whereas, 
there is no power but of God? or that 
government, which is appointed to restrain and 
correct the disobedient and unruly, persecutes 
piety, ‘‘ whereas he is the Minister of God, @ 
revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth 
evil.” 

D. What evildo we do? None. 

A. Do you not hurt the faith by your false 
reasoning concerning our holy ordinances, and 


by your blind zeal against God; like the Jews . 
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of old, whose zeal was not according to knowl- 
edge ? 

D. Let knowledge remain with you! Only 
do not molest us, who live in peace, pay the 
taxes, do harm to no one, and respect and obey 
earthly governments. 

A. But perhaps your paying the taxes, barm- 
ing no ove, and obeying earthly governments, 
is only the effect of necessity, and of the weak- 
ness of your power, while your peace and love 
respect those only who are of your own opinion. 

D. Construe our words as you choose. 

A. At least, it is far from being disagreeable 
to you to behold your society increasing? —- 

D. We desire good unto all meu, and that 
all may be saved, and come to a knowledge of 
the truth. 

A. Leave off your studied secrecy, and eva- 
sive and dubious answers. Explain and reveal to 
me your opinions candidly, like men who have 
nothing in view but to discover truth. 

D. I understand you; for that same Spirit 
of truth, which enlightened us in things respect- 
ing faith and life, assists us also to discern 


affectation and deceit in every man. Neverthe- 


less, in order to get rid of your importunity, 
and with boldness to preach the true faith, I 
shall answer your questions as I am able. 

A. By what way—by the assistance of others, 
or by the use of your own reasoning powers 
only, did you obtain this Spirit of Truth ? 


D. He is near our heart, and therefore no 
assistance is necessary. A sincere desire and 
ardent prayers are alone requisite. 

A. Atleast, you ground your opinions on the 
word of God, do you not? 

D. I do ground myself on it. 

A. But the word of God teaches us, that God 
has committed the true faith, and the dispensing 
of his ordinances, and of instruction in piety, 
to certain persons, chosen and ordained for this 
purpose :—“ According to the grace of God 
given uoto me,” says St. Paul, “as a wise 
master builder I have laid the foundation.” 

D. True; and such were our deputies who 
were sent hither in 1767 and 1769. But what 
did the spirit of persecution and of wrath do to 
them? Some were taken for soldiers, others 
Were sent into exile. 

A. You doubtless intend by these deputies 
some well meaning people like yourself ? 

D. Yes. 

A. But you, and people like you, though 
Well meaning, cannot be either ministers or 
teachers of the holy faith. - 

D. Why not? 

A. Because a church cannot be established 
by individual authority; as is manifest from 
1 Cor 3:5. Secondly, because special talents 
and gifts from above are requisite to ‘‘ make us 
able ministers of the New Testament.” 2 Cor. 
3:6. And thirdly, it is absolutely necessary to 
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this lawful and gracious calling, that we possess 
that ordination which hath remained in the 
holy church from the times of the apostles; as 
it is said, “* And he gave some apostles and some 
prophets, and some evangelists, and some pas- 
tors and teachers, for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ.” Ephes. iv. 2. 

D. There is no other calling to this office re- 
quired, than that which crieth in our hearts, 
neither doth our learning consist in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but in ‘‘ demon- 
stration of the Spirit and of power.” Are the 
gifts which you require such as to be able to 
gabble Latin ? 

A. You do not understand the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and this is the source of all your errors. 
The apostle, in the words quoted by you, does 
not reject the talents and gifts of acquired 
knowledge, but contrasts the doctrines of Jesus 
Christ With the wisdom of the heathen, which 
was in repute at that time. And that the 
calling of pastors and teachers always depended 
on the church by which they were chosen, is 
manifest from the very history of those pastors 
and teachers of the church who are eternally 
glorified. 

D. What Holy Scriptures? What church? 
What do you mean by the Holy Scriptures ? 

A. Did not you yourself say that you 
founded your opinions on the word of God? 
This is what I mean by the Holy Scriptures. 

D. The word of God is spiritual, and imma- 
terial; it can be written on nothing but on the 
heart and spirit. 

A. Yet when the Saviour saith, “ Search the 
Scriptures,” and gives us the reason of this 
command—“ fur in them ye think ye have 
eternal life’’—can He really understand thereby 
anything else than the written word of God? 
This is the treasure which He himself hath 
entrusted to his holy church as the unalterable 
rule of faith and life. 

D. And what do you call a church? 

A. An assembly of believers in Jesus Christ, 
governed by pastors, according to regulations 
founded on the word of God, and partakers of the 
ordinances of faith. 

D. Not so; there is but one pastor, Jesus 
Christ, who laid down his life for the sheep; and 
one church, holy, apostolical, spiritual, invisible, 
of which it is said, “ where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them,” in which no worship is paid 
to any material object ; where those only are 
teachers who live virtuous lives; where the 
word of God is obeyed in the heart, on which 
it descends like dew upon the fleece, and out of 
which it flows as from a spring in the midst of 
the mountains; where there are nosuch noisy, 
ostentatious, offensive, aud idolatrous meetings, 
and vain ceremonies as with you; no drunken 
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and insulting pastors and teachers like your’s;|the public papers inform us that ‘ Miss Garrett 
nor such evil dispositions and corruptions as| has lately been admitted to practice as a drug- 


among vou. 

(To be concluded.) 

_ A little thoughful attention, how happy it 
makes the old! They have outlived most of 
the friends of their early youth. How lonely 
their hours! Often their partners in life have 
long filled silent graves; often their children 
they have followed to the tomb. They stand 
solitary, bending on their staff, waiting till the 
same call shall reach them, How often they 
must think of absent lamented faces; of the 
love which cherished them, and the tears of 
sympathy that fell with theirs, now all gone! 
Why should not the young cling around and 
comfort them, cheering their gloom with songs 
and happy smiles ? 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, FOURTH MONTH 14, 1866. 








FEMALE MepicaL CoLLEGE oF PENNSYL- 
v4ntA.—This College, located on north College 
Avenue, was the first in the world regularly or- 
ganized for the instruction of women in the 
various departments of medical science. From 
the “ Seventeenth Annual Announcement,” we 
learn that the session which has recently 
closed was, attended by a larger class of regular 
students than any previous one, and that the 
prospects of the Institution are more hopeful and 
encouraging than at any former time. Seventy- 
one students have received the diplomas of the 
College since its inception, and about two hun- 
dred and eighty have matriculated and attended 
its lectures. “Three of the chairs of the College,” 
the Announcement states, “are filled by its 
graduates ; many more now occupy honored and 
profitable positions in their respective localities, 
and others in their professional capacity have 
entered seminaries of learning, hospitals or 
establishments, where they receive good remu- 
neration. The demand there is for the services 
of medical women as teachers and lecturers upon 
sanitary subjects, evinces, that if to thorough 
medical knowledge a woman unites high moral 
qualities and practical good sense, a full career 
of usefulness is open before her, and success is 
already assured.” 

“While the work,” the Announcement 
eontinues, “has been developing in our own 


country, the needs of society have been forcing 
it into notice across the waters. In London, 
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gist.* She went through the usual course, 
five years’ apprenticeship, a preliminary exami- 
pation in Arts, and two professional examina- 
tions, each comprising five subjects. It is said 
of Miss Garrett that her examination was par. 
ticularly brilliant, and that the Chairman of the 
Apothecaries complimented her upon her attain- 
ments, expressing a wish that all men were as 
well prepared.’ 

The Ladies’ Sanitary Association of England 
has for years been scattering its penny tracts 
broadcast over the kingdom, instituting lectures 
upon hygienic subjects, and sending capable 


women into dwellings of the poor, to teach them - 


how to cook, ventilate and make homes healthful 
and attractive. Following upon the extensive 
labors of this association, we find that a‘ Ladies’ 
Medical College’ was opened in London, Oct. 
3d, 1864, under the auspices of a Female Medi- 
cal Society, which had been formed previously 
for the avowed object of “ promoting the proper 
education and employment of superior women in 
the practice of midwifery, and the diseases of 
women and children.” The College commenced 
with two lectures. 

In France, where Madame Boivin and Mad- 
ame Lachapelle so ably illustrated some branches 
of the science, that they have been quoted as 
authorities by the profession ever since, the edu- 
cation of women for certain departments of 

| practice has long been a governmental arrange- 
ment; and more than one student of our College 
has entered that great Hospital in Paris, where 
young women from the different departments of 
France, under the supervision of Madame 
Alliot, a successor of Madame Lachapelle, are 
trained for the practice of midwifery in their 
respective localities. 

By a letter from Paris, we are informed that 
‘a French woman, having passed the Baccalau- 
reate, has recently requested permission to study 
medicine as u whole, in France. This, the 
faculty at Montpelier refused. She then sent 
her request to the Ministre de [ Interieur at 
Paris. He acceded, but on the condition that 
she will only practice in Algeria, whence she 
comes.” 

The tidal waves of this movement, rolling 
eastward, have also reached Russia. 
few months a medical officer in the Russian 
service visited the New York Infirmary for 
Women and Children, to obtain information in 
reference to the medical education of women in 
America. He had been requested by the 
Emperor to institute the inquiry in consequence 
of the application of a dozen or more respectable 
Russian ladies for admission into the Medical 
College at St. Petersburg. 


* Apothecaries in England are licensed to practice 
medicine, ° 
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Through another channel we learn ‘that at 
this present moment there are two Russian 
ladies regularly admitted at the Medical Uni- 
versity in Zurich, Switzerland—one of the best 
Universities in Europe.’ 

Thus we perceive that this movement is 
almost co-extensive with civilization. It has 
evidently occurred in the ripeness of time as a 
result of the growth of society: it is clearly a 
necessity of the age, that cannot be stopped or 

ut aside. 

What modifications it may yet induce in the 
state of medical practice, we cannot tell. But, 
as in all social movements where man and 
woman co-operate, the general standard has been 
refined, ennobled and enlarged, so we fully be- 
lieve that the science and art of medicine will 
be made more complete and beneficent through 
the insight and knowledge of woman.” 





The publication office of “ Friends Intelli- 
gencer” has been removed from No. 1381 to 
144 N. Seventh St., nearly opposite, a few 
doors below Race. Open from 8 o'clock in 
the morning, until 5 in the afternoon. 


Diep, of typhoid fever, on the 10th of Tenth month, 
1865, at the residence of bis father, in New Castle 
Co., Del., WitLiam, son of Amos and Martha Sharp- 
less, in the 28th year of his age; a member of Hock- 
essin Particular Meeting. 


——, on the 14th of Third month, 1866, at Harris- 
ville, Harrison Co., Ohio, Mary Ruaoaps, widow of 
Joseph Rhoads, in the 88th year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Short Creek Monthly Meeting. Innocence 
and trust were the characteristics of her life, and 
her end was peace. 


——, on the Ist of Second month, 1866, at his 
residence near Fallston, Amos Benson, in the 87th 
year of his age; a member of Little Falls Particular 
and Monthly Meetings. 

Our dear Friend lived a quiet, unobtrusive life, 
and during his sickness, which was protracted, he 
furnished comfortable evidence to his family and 
friends that he was prepared for an entrance into 
the blessed kingdom of eternal rest and peace. At 
one time he said, “T have always felt a care to do 
right, and though I have sometimes missed it, I do 
not feel it now to stand against me, as I see nothing 
in my way.” He was much favored with clearness 
of mind, and gave suitable counsel to his children 
and descendants, advising them to live plainly and 
humbly, to live in peace with all, and not to be too 
much concerned for the world. : 


——, on the 7th of Second month, 1866, in War- 
minster, Mary D., wife of Morris P. Jarrett and 
daughter of the late Seth and Jane Davis, in the 
36th year of her age; amember of Horsham Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. 

—, on the 6th of Twelfth month, 1865, of diph- 
theria, Evanina LuxKens, daughter of Allen and Mary 
Ann Lukens, aged 6 years; a member of Fall Creek 
Monthly Meeting Indiana. 

——, on the 5th of First month, 1866, Wintiam H. 
Lukens, son of Allen and Mary Ann Lukens, aged 
nearly 22 years; a member of Fall Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Indiana. 
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Review of “.A Declaration,” &c., published by 
order of the Yearly Meeting of Orthodox 
Friends (so called) held in Philadelphia in 
1828. By Wm. Grssons, M. D. 

(Continued from page 76.) 

ARTICLE XLIV. The Declaration proceeds 
as follows: “ Besides the palpable errors we 
have enumerated, Elias Hicks and his ad- 
herents deny that mankind sustain any losg 
through the fall of Adam ; asserting that chil- 
dren come into the world precisely in the con- 
dition he did.”—Dec., p. 31. 

In proof of the above assertions, we are re- 
ferred to The Quaker, vol. 1, p. 183, and Phila- 
delphia Sermon, p. 64, from which I quote as 
follows : 

“Now let us pause for a moment, and see 
what an unrighteous and wicked act it was in 
our first parents; there never was a greater evil 
done. And we see now that we are his successors, 
and that we have every one done the same 
thing: and not only once, as Adam did, but we 
have done it many thousand times over.” “ The 
desire after knowledge was the thing that 
tempted them, by presuming to know good and 
evil without the Divine Zught that had been 
given to instruct them, and to keep them from 
going counter to the Divine command. They 
were pusted on to decide for themselves, from 
an apprehension that by so doing, by exercising 
their own abilities, they would become as Gods, 
knowing good and evil without the aid of the 
Divine mind, and counter to the Divine com- 
mand; but their reward followed the act.”— 
Quaker, vol. 1, p. 182. 

‘“‘ Here we don’t find that Adam ever trans- 
gressed but once ; we have no reason to suppose 
from the history that he did. I consider this 
view of great moment, for this reason ; because 
people are so weak as to imagine, (and where 
do they get: the idea from, but from the same 
source as Adam, by seeking to gain knowledge 
through an improper medium?) they have 
started the notion, that we are to stand accounté- 
able for Adam’s sin ; and that we are losers by 
it. But now, if we reflect rationally, 1 think 
we must be gainers by it. For if we act as ra- 
tional creatures, we gain something by seeing a 
man drunk; for if we have never seen a man 
drunk before, is it not an example,—a warning 
for us to avoid such an act ourselves? Here 
we see, now, what the apostle says, and it is 
true, that ‘The wisdom of the world is foolish- 
ness with God ;’ because, if we reasoned as we 
ought, this act of Adam would be a warning to 
all his offspring, and would certainly be a 
benefit to us, if we acted rightly. This is my 
view, and I give it to you to examine.” — Qua- 
ker, p. 183. 

“In his childhood, he [Jesus] was perfect in 
innocency,—free from all kinds of defilement, 
—~as man was created in the beginning: and so 
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it might have been with all that God created, 
as the Scripture declaration proves. They [our 
first parents} were made innocent, undefiled, 
and unpolluted: but without knowledge, and 
without any capacity to obtain knowledge 
through any other medium than their Creator 
They were endowed with a capacity to receive 
it from him, as a Teacher; but no capacity to 
obtain true knowledge independently of their 
Creator. This I consider to be the state of man 
in the beginning, and of every child when born 
into the world.”—Philada. Sermon, p. 66. 

In the above extracts, relating to the state of 
our first parents, there are some views peculiar 
to Elias Hicks ; and therefore not chargeable on 
the Society. 

The brevity of the scriptural account of the 
original state of our first parents, has opened a 
field for much speculation, and a diversity of 
opinions have been advanced by those who have 
written on the subject: and Elias Hicks has 
given his views for consideration. In alluding 
to them, the “ Declaration ” has used a form of 
expression which gives them an appearance of 
more weiyht, as a charge, than simply quoting 
the speaker’s words would have done; whilst 
a part of the context, which is highly important 
to be known, in order to do justice to his whole 
view of the subject, is withheld. The present 
condition of wan, and what is needful for him, 
is what chiefly concerns us. To this condition 


the Sermon speaks in the emphatic language of 


Scripture, “ All have sinned, and fallen short 
of the glory of God,” and stand in need of be- 
ing born again. 

The Society holds to the clear testimony of 
Ezekiel the prophet, and in other parts of 
Scripture, That no man is answerable for the 
sins of another ; and hence, that none of Adam’s 
posterity are accountable for bis transgression ; 
or, in other words, we deny the doctrine of origi: 
nal sin. Joseph Phipps, on this subject, says, 
“To account a child guilty or obnoxious to 
rapes merely for an offence committed 

y its parents before it could have any con- 
sciousness of being, is inconsistent both with 
justice and mercy ; therefore no infant can be 
boro with guilt upon its head.”— Original and 
present state of Man, p. 12. 

In continuation of the subject in the Ser- 
mons, and in the next page to that from which 
the Declaration quotes, and directly facing it, 
we find the following: “ As man was made in 
the image of God, every act would be a right- 
eous act. But from this happy state man fell ; 
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dulgence may be in excess, it incurs no 

until it grows to the years of religious under. 
standing, or until the command is given, “ Thou 
shalt not eat.” From this moment, every hy. 
map being stands before his Creator as a pro. 
bationer. For with the promulgation of the 
law, there is a capacity furnished to obey it, 
and a consciousness felt, on the part of the sub. 
ject, of his free agency, as clearly as if it was 
announced to his outward ear, “ Choose ye this 
day whom ye will serve.” (Josh. xxiv. 15,) 
Taking up the present condition of man from 
this point, is there not a striking analogy 
between Ais condition and that of our first pa 
rents? And is not our own experience a con- 
firmation of their history, as given by Moses? 
** And when the woman saw that the tree was 
good for food, and that it was pleasant to the 
eyes, and a tree fo be desired to make one wise, 
[or happy,] she took of the fruit thereof and 
did eat, and gave also unto her husband with 
her, and he did eat.” Gen. iii. 

It would appear by this account, that our 
progenitors had desires and propensities con- 
flicting with their Maker’s command, as we 
now have them, and that they were /rai/, like 
ourselves ; for they yielded, as it appears, to 
the first temptation. Hence, it is reasonable to 
conclude, that in knowledge and experience 
they were not far in advance of us. Yet they 
may be said to have been perfect: fir a state 
of entire innocence, and an obedience to what 
is made known to us, however small that know. 
ledge may be, is human perfection. ‘ And 
they brought young children to him, that he 
should touch them: and his disciples rebuked 
them that brought them. But when Jesus saw 
it, he was much displeased, and said unto them, 
‘Suffer little children to come unto me, and 
forbid them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of God.’ And he took them up in his arms, put 
his hands upon them, and blessed them.”” Mark 
x. 13—16. 

Our first parents had God for their Teacher and 
Monitor, with no corrupting examples present 
to allure them from the path of duty. Now, if 
to these advantages be added that perfection i 
knowledge and acquirements which is ascribed 
to them, is it reasonable to suppose that they 
would have so easily given way to temptation! 
Granting the premises, they must have beet 
more frail than their posterity. 4 

ArticLE XLV. “They [that is, Elis 
Hicks,] also deny the existence of any ev 
spirit, by which man is tempted, distinct from 


from this blessed condition WE ALL FALL: for| his own propensiti¢s.’—Philada. Sermons, pp 
all have sinned, and fallen short of the glory of | 163, 166, 257, 258. 


God ; and, therefore, stand in need of being 
born again.” —Ibid, p. 67. 

The desires of every infant prompt it to the 
indulgence of the animal appetites, for the sup- 
port of the natural life: and although this in- 


In page 293, of the Philadelphia Sermon, 
we read, “ Faith is the gift of God. But this 
faith in creeds and the traditions of our fathets, 
what is it? It is worse than nothing. We 
had better have no faith at all. It is no better 
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than the faith of devils. ‘ Thou believest that 
there is one God ; thou doest well: the devils 
also believe and tremble.’ Who are the devils? 
Apostate men and women, who go contrary to 
God: they are all devils. Everything that 
is in opposition to the will of God, is a devil. 
In short, they are nothing but what opposes the 
law of light and the Spirit of truth in the 
heart; nothing but what is in opposition to the 
law of Gud: and that devil is zn usall: assure 
as the kingdom of God is in us, so sure the 
devil is in us.” 

And in page 163—* Now all that seeking to 
know God, and this devil, or the serpent, with- 
out, is the work of darkness, superstition, and 
tradition. It hath no foundation; it is all 
breath and wind, without the power. We need 
not look without for enemigs, or friends ; for we 
shall not find them without. Our enemies are 
those of our own household: our own propen- 
sities and unruly desires ure our greatest, and I 
may almost say, our alone enemies.” . . . 

“Now the serpent,” says Francis Howgill, 
“was more subtile than all the beasts of the 
field ; for that was his nature, in which he was 
created ; and it was good in the motion of the 
power ; and, therefore, Christ said, ‘ Be ye wise 
as serpents, and harmless as doves.’ And 
though the serpent was wise and subtile, more 
than all the beasts of the field, till he acted and 
moved without commandment, and out of the mo- 
tion of the power, he was not cursed. He that can 
receive this, lethim.” ‘* And now he went and 
talked with the woman, and she was good before, 
being in the motion of the life and power: she 
also looked out, and not in the power, and 
reasoned with him out of the power, contrary 
to commandment ;” “and here was the begin- 
ning of the father of lies, and of him who spoke 
of himself, out of the power, and out of the 
truth ; and his beginning is without foundation ; 
[that is, independent or distinct from man. ] 
Now he that is wise in heart, read his genera- 
tion, or who made him. Now appeared the 
angel of the bottomless pit, and not before, — 
and made war against the power,—againést the 
lamb. Pp. 185, 186. 

All our propensities and desires are good, 
“in the motion of the power;” and whilst we 
temain here, moving and acting in and under 
this heaven!y power, the serpent has no “ foun- 
dation” in us. “The prince of this world 
cometh, and hath nothing in me.” John xiv. 
30. “From whence come wars and fightings 
among you? Come they not hence, even of 
your lusts, that war in your members?” (“ The 
spirit that dwelleth in us lusteth to envy.) 
“Ye lust, and have not: ye kill, and desire to 
have, and cannot obtain : ye fight, and war, yet 
yehave not, because ye ask not. Ye ask, and 
Teceive not, because ye ask amiss, that ye may 
Cousume it upon your lusts. Ye adulterers 


and adulteresses, know ye not that the friend- 
ship of the world is enmity with God? Who- 
soever, therefore, will be a friend of the world, 
is the enemy of God. Do you think that 
the Scripture saith in vaio, ‘The spirit that 
dwelleth tn us lusteth to unvY.?’” Janes iv. 

Acvording to Francis Howgill, the “ angel of 
the bottomless pit” had his beginning in man’s 
disobedience ; and owt of man, he is without 
foundation ; and they who are wise may read 
his generation, and who made and makes him,— 
in their own hearts : é or 

ARTICLE XLVI. “ Heaven,” they say, “ is 
a state, and not a place, by any means.” 

The blessed Jesus taught the same doctrine. 
** The kingdom of God cometh not with obser- 
vation ; neither shall they say, Lo, here! or Lo 
there! for behold the kingdom of God is within 
you.” Luke xvii. 20. 

The apostle speaks of it asa“ state.” “ For 
the kingdom of God is not meat and drink ; 
but righteousness, peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. Rom. xiv. 7. 

“This kingdom,” says Joseph Phipps, 
“stands not in locality, not in any here, or 
there. It stands in an infinite and heavenly 
spirit, life, and nature, wherein nothing impure 
can live or enter.” P. 205. 

(To be concluded.) 


———___-~e8 
THE GIVER AND THE GIFTS. 


The path I trod so pleasant was and fair, 
I counted it life’s best ; 

Forgetting that Thou, Lord, hadst placed me there, 
To journey toward Thy rest. 


Forgetting that the path was only good, 
Because the homeward way ; 

I held its fullest beauty where I stood :— 
I thought these gleams the day ! 


I know I might have seen in every star 
That sheds its light on me, 

A lamp of Thine, set out to guide from far 
My steps toward home and Thee ;— 


Have heard in streams with bending grasses clad, 
Which sparkled through the sod, 

The music of the river that makes glad 
The city of our God ;— 


In flowers plucked to wither in my hand, 
Or passed with lingering feet, 

Have read my Father’s promise of a land 
Where flowers are still more sweet. 


And I have knelt, how often, thanking Thee 
For what Thy love hath given! 

Then turned away to bend to these my knee, 
Aad seek in these my Heaven! 


Forgive me that I, looking for the day, 
Forgot whence it would shine ; 

And turned 7hy helps to reasons for delay, 
And loved not Thee, but Thine. 


Yet most for the cold heart with which I write 
Of sin so faintly felt ;— 

This frost of doubt, thie darkness as of night, 
Thy love can cheer and melt. 
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On me, unworthy, shed, O Lord, the glow 
Of Thy dear light and love; 

That I may walk with trusting faith below, 
Toward the fair land above; 


That I may learn in all Thy gifts to see 
The love that on me smiled, 

And find in all I have a thought of Thee, 
Who thus has blessed Thy child : 


‘And most in what Thy tenderest love hath given— 
Those to my heart most dear ; : 

»May I, thro’ these, look upward to thy Heaven, 
In these find Thee most near. 
—Lucy Fletcher. 


sence acco 
LINES. 
Suggested by the appearance of a Butterfly in Winter. 
Too frawl for many a Summer day, 
When Sol admits his scantiest ray, 
How dare thou fly? 
Thou canst not hear a voice of Spring ; 
Away o’er seas she folds her wing 
To pale and die. 


Perhaps thou heardst the equirrels leap ; 
Or did a worm disturb thy sleep’ 
To couch of mold? 
Say, did the tiny chickadee 
In wanton sport awaken thee 
To see thy gold? 
For brighter than the mine or mint 
Is the rare beauty of thy tint, 
Thou almost naught. 
If God so fashioned thee with care, 
Then they who His own image bear, 
Are strangely wrought. 
Through Winter's icy mantle rent 
We hail thee as a blessing sent 
To cheer our way: 
For thou canst touch and teach the heart 
More than a thousand charms of art, 
In ambient play. 


Thou hast no voice thou silent thing, 
Thou only hast a golden wing, 
And yet we love 
To see thee in the Winter air, 
Though but a breath may chill thee there 
From blast above. 
It is a simple thought I know; 
But when the wintry tempests blow, 
Mayst thou be hid, 
Not in a silent grave to lie, 
But where, when Spring is passing by, 
Thou mayst be bid 
To rise again—again to shine, 
A witness of the Power divine, 
In shadows set. 
A thing so simple, frail, and weak, 
May to some sceptic error speak 
Repentance yet. 
Prophetstown, Ill. Gx. 
Sinlennlehlllinincctatien 
EXTENSIVE Coat FreLps.—The extent of 
the bituminous coal field surrounding Pittsburg 
is fiften thousand square miles, or eight million 
six hundred thousand acres. The upper seam 
of coal in this area, rating at an average depth 
of eight feet, is estimated to contain 53,516,430 
000 tons of coal, which at two dollars per ton, 
or a little over seven cents per bushel, would 
be worth $108,032,860,000—a sum equal to 
the payment of the national debt nearly twenty 
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seven times, supposing it to be four thousand 
millions ; or an amount equal to the gold and 
silver products of California and Nevada for 
more than a thousand years, even if they yielded 
one hundred millions annually. 


LLOYD’S 
Everybody has heard of‘ Lloyd’s.”’ Every. 
body has seen the word a thousand times in the 
newspapers, and of all familiar names known to 
us in connection with ecommerce, whether at 





home or abroad, none is more familiar than this, . 


Yet few people, comparatively, have any definite 
idea of what is comprised under this significant 
monosyllable, or of the real nature of the es 
tablishment to which it gives a name, and 
which is almost as well known among the mer. 
chants of every commercial country in the 
world as itis in London. 

Near the eastern gate of the Royal Exchange, 
there is a rather confined area, from which 4 
spacious winding flight of steps leads up toa 
sort of ante-chamber of no great dimensions. Up 
and down these stairs, between the hours of 
eleven or so in the forenoon, to five in the 
afternoon, there is a constant ebb and flow of 
business faces—not particularly jolly or merry 
faces at any time, but faces with a responsible 
expression about them, and of the reflective and 
calculating character. They are always going 
up and down, one current meeting the other, 
and passing, with few words of greeting and no 
delays. Arrived at the top of the stairs, we 
are in the presence of Gibson’s grand marble 
statue of Huskisson, the effect of which is more 
than half lost, from the disadvantageous position 
it occupies. Then there is a statue of the 
Prince Consort, by Lough, much better seen, 
but, as a work of art, not so well worth seeing; 
besides which, there is Lyddehker’s memorial, 
and that handsome tablet in the wall, placed 
there as a testimonial to the ‘“‘Times’” news 
paper, in commemoration of the exposure by 
that journal of a gigantic commercial conspiracy 
which threatened the ruin of the whole of the 
trade of London. 

From this ante-chamber are the entrances 
guarded by liveried functionaries, to the sub- 
scription rooms—for the chambers of Lloyd's 
are only open to the subscribers, or to those 
who have business with them. We are suffered 
to pass on, however, and the next minute are 
in the underwriters’ room. This is a lofty 
apartment, about a hundred feet in length, and 
some fifty wide. There is nothing particularly 
striking in its appearance A number of large 
tables and scats, ranged down each side and 
along the centre, with books, papers, and writing 
materials, present nothing extraordinary ; a0 
yet if you reflect for a moment, that here mil- 
lions of money are literally at stake every hout 
—that not a breeze can blow in any latitude, 
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not astorm can burst, not a fog can rise, in any 

art of the wide ocean that girdles the world, 
without recording its history here, in such 
characters as tell of loss, discredit, perhaps 
utter ruin—you may well hold your breath, 
and acknowledge that, common-place and mat- 
ter-of-fact as are the details of the spot, it is 
yet a centre of veritable and profound interest. 
For it is here that the business of marine in- 
surance is transacted—a business the ramifica- 
tions of which reach all round the world, and 
whose operations are so essential to the main- 
tenance of the world’s commerce, that were it 
tocome suddenly toa stand-still, one half of 
the existing traffic of the nations would be par- 
alyzed. Insurance is continually the basis of 
credit, even on shore. If you could not insure 
your life, you would hardly raise a loan on your 
personal security ; and if you could not insure 
your house, the mortgagee would not lend you 
nearly the amount upon it which he now does. 
But at sea the risks are beyond all comparison 
greater, and the necessity of insuring against 
them, of course, correspondingly so. Every 
prudent man, therefore, who has capital thus 
endangered (unless it be such an amount as he 
can afford to lose, and he is inclined to specu- 
late) insures it against loss ; if the vessel which 
is, or which contains, his venture be lost, he 
recovers his capital because he has insured it ; 
if it escape the perils of the sea and make a 
prosperous voyage, he can easily spare to pay 
the premium out of the profit. The insurers, 
or underwriters, must of course be men, or 
firms, who have large capital at command, and 
they ought to be men with sufficient prudence 
and integrity to restrain them from incurring 
liabilities which they are unable to meet. We 
need not say that the underwriters of Lloyd’s 
stand pre-eminent throughout the world for 
these indispensable qualifications. 

Those huge books on the tables near the bar 
contain daily entries regarding vessels at sea. 
The one on the right is filled with safe arrivals 
at the destined port—while that on the left re- 
cords every species of accident, disaster, and 
loss, a8 soon as these causalities are known. 
There was a rather spiteful gale in the Channel 
for several entire days last week; and in con- 
sequence you see gloomy, prophetic faces bend- 
ing over the “‘ casualty book,” looks ominous 
of disaster, and unfortunately not a few faces 
Vhich tell that the omen has been fulfilled. 

Cast your eye round the room, and you may 
se transactions of marine insurance actually 
negotiating in your presence, Yon sexagena- 
nan, for example, sitting at the corner of that 
table, his chin resting on his clenched hand, and 

is eyebrows somewhat studiously knit, is list- 
thing to the under-toned but emphatic talk of 
the slim, wiry figure standing by hisside. The 

tter is a ship-broker, who has come to effect an 


insurance for a few thousands on the “ Betsy 
Jane,” which sailed for California, round Cape 
Horn, four months back. She was spoken in 
latitude 35° south, and longitude 40° west, all 
well, seven weeks out. The broker offers a cer- 
tain per-centage for the risk; but the under- 
writer does not seem fascinated with the pre- 
mium proposed, and keepse rather stolid counte- 
nance while the other talks on. He knows the 
‘‘ Betsy Jane” to be Al on the list, and he 
knows too that she was spoken with, as the bro- 
ker says, for that fact is duly recorded in the 
“books ;”’ but it is a long while since that news 
came, and the last accounts from Valparaiso 
said nothing about her. The good ship, ia all 
probability, is perfectly safe, and may be even 
now entering the harbor ; but also, she may have 
gone to pieceson the South American coast, or 
on some coral reef in the South Seas, or she 
may have met with ice in beating round the 
Horn and foundered. Whoknows? Such are 
the elements which an underwriter has to take 
into consideration in calculating the probabili- 
ties which guide his transactions. The “ Betsy 
Jane” will be insured, notwithstanding, for the 
averages and the chances are all in her favor; 
but the broker will have to come down with a 
higher premium than he has offered. 

To assist such calculations as have reference 
chiefly to the risks on our own and neighboring 
coasts, there is at the end of the room a curious 
piece of mechanism, called an anemometer, or 
windgauge. This instrument is s» contrived as 
to register, by means of pencilled records of its 
own writing, the force of the wind as it is ex- 
erted against a large fan on the roof of the Ex- 
change during both day and night, from one 
year’s end to another. We know not what 
may be the actual utility of this instrament as 
yet. When the courses and revolutions of 
storm circles are better known—when the phe- 
nomena of air-currents can be delineated on the 
chart with something like certainty—when that 
science of which Lieutenant Maury is head and 
chief shall have been thoroughly thought out 
and its results fairly mastered—it may be that 
then every fitful mark of the anemometer may 
be fraught with sound knowledge, and form a 
key to the law of storms all the world over. In 
that case, and whenever that time shall arrive, 
we may fee] assured that the risks of navigation 
will be less, and the coste of insurance in pro- 


portion. 
(To be concluded.) 





From the Evangelist. 
NIAGARA IN WINTER. 


The 24th of January, 1866, was a white day 
in my calendar. I passed it amongst the white 
wonders of the ice of Niagara. For a score or 
more of years, as old inhabitants assured me, 
there had been nothing like it. The marvels 
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of the grandest.of the glaciers amongst the Alps 
did not’ surpass it. In some aspects they did 
not equal it. 

The morning of Saturday, the 20th, was al- 
most summer-like in mildness, and reiny. But 
before night the weather grew intensely cold, 
and the wind-blew a gale. The morning of the 
Sabbath saw the waters of the cataract greatly 
swollen, and huge masses of ice dashing down 
the abyss. Whole fields of it, cracked and torn 
in the rapids above, plunged headlong into the 
awful cauldron, and were then ground and 
dashed into myriads of fragments. 1t must have 
been a magnificent sight. 

But what was more marvellous, the ice had 
become jamed, or was jamming, from shore to 
shore; so that on the Sabbeth, from the very 
foot of the Halls almost to the Suspension 
Bridge—two miles—there was one compact 
mass of it. The narrow channel could not dis- 
gorge the masses which had come from the 
broader surfaces above, and the accumulations, 
held more firmly by congelation, choked up the 
outlet; and when the wild waters swept and 
eddied underneath, the foot of man could pass 
in safety from the United States to Canada ! 

But water and ice had not finished their work 


in building this marble bridge. It must be’ 


lifted and torn and ridged. 1t must have pro- 


found fissures, into which one might look with | above the surrounding surface. 


This was one incrustation of icicles, glittering 
like diamonds in the sun. Under foot, huge 
banks of ice had formed, inclining inward, go 
that the footing was more than safe ; the only 
effort needed—to a certain distance—was to 
keep from sliding away from the water plump 
against the rocky wall. 

Above, in the vicinity of Table Rock, the 
whole surface was one glare of ice to the very 
edge of the precipice ; and I shuddered at the 
thought of a careless step plunging one down 
ward to an awful death. At this point the iep 
spray was pouring like rain, making thicker 
and thicker the marble sheet which hid the 
ground. 

In going over I had not sighted well my 
course, and so found myself in a world of white. 
ness and roughness. But in returning I marked 
a path where an eddy, apparently, had deposited 
a semi-circle of finely ground ice, almost from 
shore to shore; and on this I made the passage 
homeward-with twice the ease that I had gone 
abroad. Blest is the path ever that leads us 
HOME ! 

Just under the American Fall, and in front 
of it, I got a view the memory of which a life 
time could not’ efface. The spray, freezing a 
it fell, had built up on the icy foundation a sue 
cession of hills from thirty to fifty feet in height 
They were 


awe, wild hummocks, and broad fields of terrific | beautifully rounded like a sugar loaf, and al 


roughness—roughness which [ can equal in| most as white. 


One of these I climbed, and 


mewory only by the lava cf Vesuvius, freely | from it looked down into the awful gloom and 


poured and cooled from the side of the rent | 


crater, and this was effected by continuous ac- 
cessions of ice, which, coming over the cataract, 
plunged under the surface, and by the violence 
of the water, swept onward, lifted the mighty 
mass bodily on its back. In this way the ice 
was perhaps from twenty to fifty feet in thick- 
ness ! 

It was thus that I saw it on the 24th. Go- 
ing at once down, at the inclined plane, to the 
ferry—just below the cataract—I crossed over 
to tke Canada side on foot, went to Table 
Rock, passed under the sheet, and came back 
asl went. Many others were performing the 
same feat. 

It was a glorious morning, clear and brilliant, 
and a myriad iciles were pendent from every 
point where precipice projected. Just under 
Table Rock a vast column had formed, as if to 
say, ‘‘ What is left of this ancient stand-point 
shull never perish!” Beside it, was a an ice- 
stalagmite, perhaps two feet and a half in di- 
ameter, and just high enough to serve as an 
altar, and crowned with rounded crystals which 
might well be taken for crowded garlands. How 
Nature, in hek most fantastic forms, seems to 
speak of God! Under the Fall, where the rock 
is hollowed from the above like a seallop-shell, 
was perhaps the bighest concentration of beauty. 


madness of the plunging water. At my left; 


| half hidden in the mist, was another, and ap 


parently still another. It was at this point that 
the sense of awe culminated. 

Reclimbing the bank, past ice encrusti 
rock, and tree, and shrub, ice everywhere, 
crossed to Goat Island. The passage to Ter 
rapin Tower was barred and marked “ Danger 
ous.” But it was barred more effectively by 
the ice, which so covered the path by whieh 
you descend to it, that it was like letting your 
self go from the ridge of the roof of a cathednl 
tostart for it. But finding a place where a descent 
was possible I let myself down by trees and 
rocks, and was soon at the Tower. Here, amidst 
spray and thunder, I caught the final glory. 
The Sea of Ice was before me; the mad, ool 
waters rolled and plunged in their awful dew 
cent; terror and sublimity held high cara 
val; while on either hand, arching one from 
the American and one from the Canada side~ 
as if to whisper of hope and heaven amidst those 
symbols of perdition and the pit—floated»s 
quivering rainbow. J. A. P. 





Culture is symbolized in a tree, whose best 
fruit is in the highest branches. 
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From Friends’ Intelligencer. 


REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, &¢c. 
THIRD MONTH. 








1865. 1866. 

Rain during some portion of 

the 24 hours, ...... ..sssesees 13 days.| 8 days. 
Rain all or nearly all day,..| 2 2 Ss 
Snow—incl’g very slightfalls} 0 ‘ § 
Cloudy, without storws,....... 8 & 7 
Clear, in the ordinary ac- 

ceptation of the term,...... e © es 








TRMPERATURE, RAIN, DEATHS, 
&c. 1865, 1866. 








Mean temperature of 34d 

month per Penna. Hospital,|47.49 deg.j40.85 deg. 
Highest do. during month,\73.50 “ |72.00 “ 
Lowest do. do. do. 25.00 “ |18.00 & 
Raio during the month,......| 4.71 in. 2.15 in. 
Deaths during the month, 

being for 4 current weeks 

for 1865 and five for 1866,) 1495 1381 





Average of the mean temperature o 
3d month for the past seventy-seven 


FEATS, .... 2008 © cececees © seccsecce seccccccccoccece 39.08 deg. 
Highest mean of do. during that entire 

BOTIOK, LOGO) .6 cscs sccecesocssstsassesecasens 48.25 
Lowest do. do do. 1843|30.00 * 





COMPARISON OF RAIN. 





1865. 1866. 
First month .a.......eceeeeeeees | 3.61 inch. | 3.14 inch. 
Second month.......00 .cscsces 5.83 6.61 
Taird montb...... paacsiecaueeee 4.71 & 2.15 *% 
Totals, 14.15 in. | 11.90 in. 


The above exhibit shows the month under review 
of the present year to have been colder all through, 
including even the extremes, than last year. 

It was supposed by many that the 15th of the 
month this year was almost unprecedented tor heat ; 
but we find that on the 21st of same month last year, 
only six days later, the temperature was a degree 
and a half higher! 

Dr. Conrad, of the Pennsylvania Hospital, has 
kindly furnished us with some interesting statistical 
matter, from which we select the fullowing as the 
lowest temperatures. 


1843. 1855. 1956. 1866. 

Mureh 24, 12 deg. 23 a -- 
95, 20 23 — 20.50 
- 8, = “ 29 _— 18.00 
- FM; _ 35 — 26.00 
36 * 27 26 32.00 


« 29, 33“ 27 27 _ 

Their record, a3 above, commences with 1825, and 
18 degrees is the luwest temperature they have on 
record as Jate in the month as the 26th, and yet only 
two days earlier in 1843, it dropped to 12 deg! 

{t will be noticed that, year has already been 
chronicled in this review as containing the coldest 
Third month on a record of seventy-six years. 

The decrease of deaths this year as compared with 
last is worthy of notice. If we deduct the last week’s 
number from this year, so as to make each month 
Consist of four weeks, we will have them stand 1495 
for 1865 and 1101 for 1866. 


Pawapeteaia, 4th mo. 3d, 1866. J. M. Exuis. 





Report of the Forwarding Committee of Friends’ Associ- 


ation for the Aid and Hlevation of the Freedmen. 
Garments. Value. 


No. 31, 1 box, J. B. Dugdale, Mt. Pleas- 


ant, lowa, containing 75 $115 00 
“* 33, 1 bale, A. M. Arlott, Centre- 

Ville, Md..sseese eidamala 92 8700 
“ 34,1 “ J.Wesley Pritchard, Cen- 

treville, Md............. 96 9100 
“ 35,1 “ Maria Mann, Washing- 


100; D.C. ccscsccaes weadans 34 4100 
“ 37,1 box, Philena Heald, St. He- 

BORE BI Cle secdcdes eccecns 174 22500 
“ 38,1 “ Mary A.Taylor, Mt. Plea- 

sant, S. 0... ...00. cwcecess 98 129 68 
“ 40,1 “ KE, Ella Wax, Mt. Plea- 

CNG B.C ivciassccsecceives 240 31700 


“ 41,1 “ Gen. John Ely, Lexing- 
ton, Ky... ...cccccccceseeeee 237 29000 


“ 36,1 “ Almira G. Fales, Wasb- 
ington, D. C......... 00000 248 162 00 
1294 
“ 39,1 “ Books, Jos. Dutch, Wilming- 
BOM, N. C..nccccrcereccccsccscocees - 2000 


1 lot Tools, Cornelia Hancock, S.G. 45 60 
1 bale Dry Goods, Louisa Ricks, Wash- 
ington, Ds. Qi ccedce coceccesescscece 72 00 
Garden Seeds, to Philena Heald, W. 
Walton and C, Hancock 25,75 


$1620 25 

Total, 15 packages, containing 1294 garments; 
dry goods, books, garden tools, seeds, &c. 

Information has been received that there are now 
in Washington one hundred and fifty freedmen who 
have obtained transportation to go East and North, 
but who are detained in that city for want of cloth- 
ing, the “supply of men’s garments having all been 
given out. The Bureau has a few shirts aad 
drawers only,—no coats, pants, nor stockings.”” The 
committee solicit cast-off clothing of this description 
to meet the emergency. Contributions of all kinds 
may be seni to 
Heney M. Laine, Treasurer, 


No. 30 N. Third St. 
Philada., 4th mo. 4, 1866. 


———_~ or __ — 


ITEMS. 


EMANCIPATION CoMPL&TED IN Rossia.—A St. Peters- 
burg letter says that. an imperial ukase, just issued, 
completes the work of emancipation decreed five 
years ago by the regulation of Second month 19, 
1861, and applies it to all the peasants of the etdfe 
domains. That class, personally emancipated in 
1861, bad remained provisionally under the admin- 
istration of the crown, but the government has en- 
tered resolutely on the task of throwing many of its 
works into the hands of private persons. Several 
factories and forges have already been given up. 
The new ukase prescribes to the Ministers of the 
interior and of the Domains the task of agreeing 
together for putting all the prescriptions into exe- 
cution in the course of six months. On the 19th 
of Eighth month next there will be in Russia but 
one and the same class of peasant proprietors or- 
ganized in communes. 

Coneress.—Among the bills passed in the Senate 
was one incorporating the National Telegraph Com- 
pany, and one to facilitate the settlement of out- 
standing treasury balances. The bill, amendatery 
of the habeas corpus act of 1863, and relieving United 
States officers from penalties ander State laws, for 


acts done in their official capseity, was reported from 


*, 
e 
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the Judiciary Committee. The bill to facilitate pos-, 
tal, military aod commercial communication between ! 4.) 4th of 4th Month, at 10 o'clock, A. M., if fair, if not, the 
the States was reported. A joint resolution was | next fair day thereafter,) one of the most desirable farms on Deer 
adopted, authorizing and requiring the Secretary of | Creek, Harford Couuty, Maryland, known by the name of ~ £)- 


ss berton,” containing 110 acres, in a high state of cultivation, tite- 
War to take measures to preserve from desecration | 144 2i miles from ‘Lide-Water Canal, and a balf mile from the 


the graves of Union soldiers who fell in the war or | village of Darlington, convenient to variuus places of Public Wor- 
died in the bo-pital, and to secure proper burial- | sh:p, Mills, &c.; improved by « dwelling hvuse and barn. Also, 


oo Subscribers, Executors of Wm. Hopkins, of Samuel, de- 
ceased, will sell at Public Auction, on the premises,on Third- 


places where they muy be interred, and the spot kept | 
A bill to amend und reorganize the ' 


sacred forever. 
national currency ect, prescribing new regulations 
for the delivery of circulating notes, was presented and 
referred. A reconstruction resolution, providing for 
the admission of the lately-rebellious States under 
certain conditions, one of which consists in conferring 
the privilege of voting upon colored persous who 
can read and write and pay taxes, was presented by 
Lane, of Kansas, as embodying the Presidential 
policy. The veto of civil rights bill was taken up and 
the objections of the President considered at lengih. 
It was finally carried over the objections by a vote 
of thirty-three to fifteen. The loan bill was taken 
up, it having been reported from the committee 
without amendment. After some debate it was 
passed. It now goes to the President for approval. 


Hovse.—The bill to establish a National Bureau of 
Education was reported from the committee. The 
design ofthe bill is not to attempt any coutrol of the 
school system of States, but rather to assist and 
foster them. The bill to facilitate the payment of 
balances due to United States creditors, and the bill 
for the transfer of the Smithsonian Library to that 
of Congress, were passed. A report was made from 
the committee of conference on the disagreemeut 
between the two Honses on the matier of placing 
portraits of living persons on the Goverument bonds 
and currency. It was agreed upon that none such 
should in future be placed on the securities, and the 
report was adopted. A resolution declaring that the 
fraudulent collection and withholding of claims by 
self-styled claim agents shall be considered and 
punished as embezzlement and grand larceny are 
punished, was unanimously adopted. A message 
was received from the President recommending a 
modification of the test oath. The civil rights bill 
was taken up and passed—yeas 122—nays 41. The 
Speaker then aunounced that the bill having received 
the requisite vote of two thirds in each House, over 
the veto, it had become a law. 


Tae Frerpmen.—The assistant commissioner of 
the freedmen’s bureau in the Siate of Arkansas, in 
his report for the 2nd month, says, on the question 
of free labor: 

* Almost witbout exception the planters report that 
their freedmen laborers are working to their entire 
satisfaction. He thinks experience has fully demon- 
strated the fact that good and sufficient laws for the 
goveroment of the whites are good aud sufficient for 
the negroes ; but the people who have been educated 
under the slave system cannot, or will not see this. 
They demand some compulsory system for the gov- 
ernment of their late slaves, which is only a substitute 
for slavery by another name.” 

The Freedmen in Richmond, celebrated the first 
anniversary of their deliverance from bondage on the 
3dinst. Several thousand men assembled in Capitol 
Square, where an address was delivered. Good order 
prevailed during the day. 


ELLEVYCE FEMALE INSTITUTE—A BoaRpine-ScHooL 
ror Ginis. ‘he Spring and Summmer Term of this Insti- 
tution, will commence 5th mov. 21st, 1866, and continue in sessiun 
twelve weeks, For details see Circular, to obtain which, address 
the Principals, Attleboro’ P. 0., Bucks county, Pa. 


Ispagi J. GRagAM 
tf av nfr. 414. Jane P.Gnanaua,” i Principals. 


at the same time and place, a tract of land, principally wooded, 
containing ¥7 acres. Also, another tract of wood land containing 
5 acres, § mile from the viliage of Dublin. Also. 10 ecres of wood 
land, 3 miles north of Dublin, all in said county and State. Also, 
at the same time and place 8 head of Stock Cattle, &c., ac. 
‘Terms for Keal Estate—one-third cash ov day of sale, one-third 
in six, and the balance iu twelve months, the credit payment to 
bear interest, anu tu be secured by notes ur bonds of the purchaser, 
Personal Property—Casbh > day of Sale. 
o8HUA Hussanp, in 
Sami. H. Mavinews,  “ecwlors. 
‘TOKES «a WuUvD, 702 Arch St., would respectfully call theat 
tention of Friends to their large stuck of Plain Goods. The 
Dress Goods and Silk rtment contains all the new and choice 
styles of plain and medium fabrics, in siik and wool. Hous 
Furnishing Department, Linen Sheetings, ‘Tnbie Linens, Napkins, 
Towelling, Tickings, Muslins, &c. Cloths @nd Cussumeres for men 
and boys, in every variety. White Goous, including Book Mue 
lins, ‘Turitons, &. 
Stoxes & Woop, 
702, Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
eee BVUARDING SCHUUL FUK BUYS, situated wo 
the Crosswicks Koad, three miles trom Bordentown, N. J. 
The Fifty-Second Session of this Institution will commence on 
the 2lst of Fifth month, 18066, and continue twenty weeks 
Terma, $85; one-half payable in auvance, the vtber in the miudie 
Of the session, For further particulars add: ess 
Henny W. Ripewar, 


47 a 6 oaw. Croeswicks P. v., Burlington Uo., N. J. 





VARDING SCHUOL PRUPERTY FOR SALE.—The Springdale 

Boarding School Property, near Goose Creek Meeting House, 
iwudoun Co., Va., is now Offered fur sale on very advantagevus 
terms, to any suilable Friend who will open a Boarding School. 
lt is believed there is now a guod opening for a schuvul at this 
piace, both Frienis and others being uesirvus to see one este 
biished. For particulars apply to 


324,4t,414,0exn. 


hg we ACADEMY.—A Boarding and Day School for both 

Sexes, Broad St, Chester, Pa. very brauch of a solid Eng- 
lish Education is taught in this Academy, together with Latin, 
French and Drawing, in all its varicties. ‘i horoughness in all 
the stuuies is insisted upon, aud especial care Wil: be taken 
educate the morals as weil a8 the intellect of tbe pupils. A Pri- 
Mory Vepartineut is connected with the Schuul, Pupils can enter 
at avy time, 

4ap~Picase send for a Circular. 

Georce GiLtueRt, Principal. 


‘LHOMAS GILBERT, . 
M. Louise ULANcy, } Assistants. 


Samus. M. JANNBY, 
Lincoln, Luudon Co., Va. 


2 we 13t 5wm wofnd. 


ENNETT SQUARE SEMINAKY—For Uim.s.—The next xs 
sivn of this institution wili commence on Lhe last ‘third day 


vi Second month, 1Su0. 
62 dm, 4.0, vino. 


Aduquire for Circular of 
ivan ‘t. Swayne, Principal. 
\ 7M. HBACUCK, General Furnishing Undertaker, No. 1s Nor® 
Ninth Street.—A general assortment of ready-made Cofims 
and every requisite for funerals furnished. 
Being eutrusted with the oversight of “ Fair Hill” Buria 
Grounu,—Fuverais, and all other busioess connected with ta 
ground, will be promptly attended to. $11. ly. Was mp. 


EW ARTICLES.—The Graduated Measure and Funnel com 
bined, Russ’ Sciesur Sharpeners, Spring Scissors tor Sewia: 
Machines, the Clutch Brace, which does not require the bittst* 
be fitted or notched, the Vegetable Slicer, fur beets, cucumbers 
&c. For sale at the Hardware store of 
Truman & SnHaw, 
310tf. No. 835 (Eight Thirty Five) Market St., below Ninth 


= ER JACKSON, Attorney at Law, 504 Walnut Stree 
Philadelphia. 
Particular attention paid to the preparation of Wills, Deeds, & 


324.vt. minzp. 
J ‘A. RIDGWAY & CO., COMMISSION DEALERS in Berries, 

e Peaches, Apples. Quions, Sweet Potutves, Round Potatoes, 
Butter, Poultry, Eggs, Dried Fruits, and every description 0 
Country Produce. ffice No. 125, Delaware Avenue Market 
Philadelphia. Consignments svlicited, and orders for shippiay 
promptly attended to. 

21013tvlvozp. 
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